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THE DEAD BIRD. 
Published by the Massachusetts Sabbath School Socie- 
ty, and sold at the Depository, 24, Cornhill, Boston. 
Cuarter II. 

Son. Sir, may I go and see my playmate, 
William Gale, who lies laid out a corpse, and is 
to be buried to-morrow? 

Father. Yes, my son; and I hope you will 
consider the matter well; both while you are by 
the side of the corpse, and when you follow it to 
the grave; and also afterwards and often. 

The Scripture says truly, ‘‘ It is better to go to 
the house of mourning, than to the house of feast- 
ing, for that is the end of all men; and the living 
will lay it to heart.” Be attentive; and when you 
return, tell me how things appeared to you. 

Consider what questions I shall ask you, and 
what answers you will make. Also, what in- 
quiries you will,make about it. Half or three 
quarters of an hour will be as long as you will 
keep your attention fixed upon the subject. 

In the evening we will sit down and talk it all 
over. As you go to the house, think over a suit- 
able hymn, and among others, these verses on the 
death and the happy resurrection of the penitent 
and the pious. 

And must this body die? 
‘This mortal frame decay? 
And must these aclive limbs of mine 
Lie mouldering in the clay? 
And am I born to die? 
To lay this body down? 
And must my trembling spirit fly, 
Into a world unknown? 
Corruption, earth, and worms 
Shall bat refine this flesh; 
Till my triumphant spirit comes, 
To put it on afresh. 
Arrayed in glorious grace 
Shall these dead bodies shine; 
And every shape, and every face 
Look heavenly and divine. 

But do not forget to observe everything you see, 
and think about it; and tell me what you saw and 
thought, when you come back, and what is the 
= between your playmate and the dead 

ird. 
Cuapter III. 

Father. Well, George, you went to see the 
Corpse of your playmate William. What did you 
see, and what did you find to think of? 
* Son. Why, sir, I will tell you as well as I 
can. I felt very sober, and I thought as I walked 
along,— What is death? why must people die; and 
why are so many people made to live so little time, 
as the children do that die young? 

We have more to do with what is than why 
It is easier to ask questions than to give 
reasons, and especially such as you can understand 


it is, — 




















now.—We must leave that to another time. Tell 
me now what else you thought of. 

S. When I came into the room where the 
corpse was, and thought of William’s being dead, 
I trembled all over. What made metremble? I 
was not sick. 

F. If we did not fear death, we should not 
take sufficient care of our health and life; and so 
our Maker has kindly given us all a dread of 
death.—That was what made you tremble. But 
you must not be so much afraid as to do wrong, 
or to be unhappy. a 

S. Icould hardly go up to the corpse at first; 
but a person that stood by led me to it, and I stood 
and looked upon his face. It was all pale, and 
as cold as marble when I put my hand upon it. 
He could not hear me speak, for his eyes did not 
open and look pleasantly at me, as they used to 
when he was sick. He did not open his mouth, 
or move his hands or his feet. I saw his fine 
clothes hanging up in the closet; but he could 
not see them or put them on. He had nothing 
on but his white shroud. You know he begged 
his father for a watch; and there it was; but it 
stood still; and made it seem more like death. 

F. Yes, it had measured his last hour, and he 
had done with time. 

[ To be continued. | 
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SCENES FROM REAL LIFE. 
THE SUNDAY SCHOLAR. 

A year or two since I was associated with a 
Sunday school in one of our southern cities.- Its 
aspect was very differeut from that of the schools 
connected with our New-England churches. The 
rosy cheeks and bright eyes of this region were 
wanting, and in their place were pale and sallow 
faces, and languid expressions. There was a 
want of spirit and animation throughout—in the 
teachers and scholars—in the tones of each voice, 
and the movements‘of each body. . But still it was 
a blessed place—for it is always blessed to see a 
troop of young immortals with the two paths yet 
before them, collected to learn the way that lead- 
eth unto life. 

During the short period that I was allowed to 
teach in that school, many incidents occurred— 
for in a southern climate all is change—nothing 
seems to last beyond a season—death lingers in 
the first warm breathings of spring, and the pesti- 
lent vapours of disease are inhaled with the fra- 
grance and balm of summer evening. 

In my own little band, much transpired to in- 
terest and move my feelings, besides the gradual 
advancement of each pupil in the knowledge that 
maketh wise to salvation. 

There was one sweet blue-eyed boy, whose 
quiet manner and meek attentive look, interested 
me from the first. He seemed to drink in in- 
struction like water, and to thirst for more when 
the exercises were over. Whenever he heard 
the story of the Saviour’s death and sufferings, or 
of his love for little children, his earnest eye would 
be fixed in breathless attention, till it was dimmed 
with tears. We used to call him our little minister, 
and fondly looked forward to the time when he 
should preach the ‘‘ unsearchable riches of Christ.” 
But God had a nobler work for his son. He took 
him in the morning, and spared him the burden 
and heat of the day! The tidings of his death 
reached me soon after I left that part of the coun- 
try. A friend thus wrote me—‘‘I saw him the 
day before his death. He seemed quite insensi- 





























ble, so much was he occupied by his sufferings; 
once he brightened, when | spoke of his Sunday 
schoo. class.”’ 

There was a little girl among them also—a 
child of the fairest promise. She was always in 
her place in all extremes of weather. One Sun- 
day it was intensely cold—a most unusual day for 
a southern winter—she was among the few that 
braved it—but her last lesson was said! That 
night she was attacked by a fever, which in a few 
days carried her to the grave. She died with her 
little prayer-book under her pillow, and the last 
ray of reason was given to that precious volume. 

The same fever that had thus thinned my num- 
bers, laid low a little boy belogging to the class of 
a fellow teacher, whose patient labors are regis- 
tered in heaven. 

He was the only child of his parents—the cen- 
tre of all their hopes, fears, and anxieties. He 
had been attacked with unusual violence, and 
friends, physicians, nurses, all but—parents, felt 
that he must die. 

The disease was reaching its crisis, when I went 
with a friend to pass the night with the little suf- 
ferer. Deep stillness hung around the cottage. 
At an extremity of the low piazza, sat two medical 
men in anxious consultation. The tones of their 
voices were low and subdued, and the expression 
of each serious and doubtful. 

The sick chamber was profoundly still. It was 
difficult to recognize in the sunken burning coun- 
tenance before us, the mild and placid features of 
our little scholar. His eyes rolled wildly from 
side to side, and his mouth was blistered with fe- 
ver. I took his hand and parting the curls on his 
hot brow, asked him if he knew me. A loud un- 


meaning exclamation burst from his lips, which 
told the sad story of wandering reason. 

The physicians separated, and he to whose 
watchful care the child had been consigned, pre- 
pared to pass the night by his bed-side. The 
father who had anxiously waited the result of their 
consultation, called him aside, and asked their 
united opinion. 

Dr. hesitated—‘‘ Tell me,”’ exclaimed the 
parent—‘‘I do not listen in my own strength.” 

‘¢ Wethink he cannot survive,” —said Dr. 
tenderly—‘‘ to-night, however, is the critical pe- 
riod, we have decided upon trying a violent rem- 
edy—lI shall remain and watch its effect—should 
it he favorable, he may yet be spared to you—but 
the hope is but slender.” 

The father bowed his head in submission, and 
summoning in a distant apartment such of his 
family as were not engaged with the sick, he 
commended the child to the arms of his Saviour. 
His life was asked, but with deep submission to 
the Divine will—not our will, but Thine, was the 
spirit of the petition. 

The still vigils of the night commenced. They 
were interrupted only by the moans of the little 
sufferer, who after a moment of troubled sleep, 
would awake to a new sense of his distress. His 
mother had been persuaded to leave the room, and 
seek some repose; but again and again during 
the night would she steal to the bedside of her 
child, and bend over him her tearful eyes to see 
if there was any change—but he would shrink, 
and cover his face with the clothes, as if afraid of 
her who had so often pillowed his infant head. 

The night wore away, and the first faint light 
of morning found the poor child exhausted with 
suffering. The cold stamp of death seemed al- 
ready on his brow, and his very calmness led us 
to fear that all would soon be over. As we mois- 
tened his lips and smoothed his pillow, he turned 
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over and appeared to,be settling himself to sleep. 
In a few moments his soft steady breathing fell 
upon our ears. The physician hastened to his 
side, and a ray of hope crossed his face. It was 
a critical hour—one to which he had looked for- 
ward with fear. Nothing could be more favorable 
than this quiet slumber, the first he had enjoyed 
since his attack. 

The father came in at this moment. His ex- 
pression of anxiety had given place to one of tran- 
quil acquiescence. On hearing the opinion of 
Dr. on the preceding evening, he had sur- 
rendered his child to God, and in the fulness of 
his faith had been enabled to ‘‘bless the giver and 
the taker too.” 

‘© Your care and nursing may yet be reward- 
ed,” whispered Dr. . 

‘Give God alone the praise,” exclaimed the 
grateful parent. 

We all stood around the bed watching the long 
sleep—we stood in prayer, waiting the Lord’s de- 
cision. 

After an hour or more the child opened his eyes. 
One glance told the mother that her prayers were 
answered. Thos@eyes rested in fond intelligence 
upon her. He looked around upon the group, 
and then faintly asked—‘‘ Where is my Sunday 
teache??”? The first thought that reason guided, 
rested on his Sunday school. What a testimony 
to the faithfulness and efficacy of the instructions 
he had received. It was enough to encourage 
that teacher to persevere in his efforts to the end 
of life, for it seemed like a voice from the other 
world attesting to the value of Sunday school la- 
bors. [Christian Witness. 








| their way to the meetinghouse; and as they feel 


specting ‘‘marching day,” and I am now happy 
to record them for the readers of the Youth’s 
Companion. 

The population of the town of M. is scattered 
over a tract of land of about six miles in length, 
and four or five in breadth. As it is chiefly an 
agricultural district, there is in reality no village 
within its limits, although clusters of houses may 
be seen crowning some verdant hill, or sheltered 
in some fruitful valley. The town is divided into 
six school districts, and the church is pleasantly 
situated near the centre. For two years past the 
children have assembled on the twenty-third of 
February, at a nice warm school house, which is 
less than a quarterofamile fromthe church. At 
the appointed hour, they are ranged in marching 
order. Theteachers of the different schools march 
at the head of their scholars, and thus lead them 
on in the temperance road. To each scholar is 
given a banner, inscribed with some appropriate 
motto, and thus preceded by music, they take 


that they have a part in the day, they listen with 
interest to the prayers, and the singing, and the 
address, and resolve to be numbered among the 
temperate. 

Ah! my young friends, ever be found in the 
temperance road! It will lead you to a pleasant 
land, and never, never, will you regret having 
entered ‘upon its course. You will find friends 
all along its way. Resist temptation! Enter 


that path, nor ever wander from the temperance 
road, 
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Written for the Youth’s Companion. 
MARCHING DAY. 

‘* Miss Sarah, when will marching day come?” 
inquired a little boy one cold evening in January. 
He had just replenished our fire, and had brushed 
the hearth very neatly. As he was doing this, I 
observed that he looked very animated and cheer- 
ful—just as a person looks when thinking of some 
pleasant subject. I did not know what he meant 
by marching day, and listened with interest to 
Sarah’s reply. 

‘* Marching day will be the twenty-third day of 
February, in a little more than four weeks from 
thistime. I am glad to find that you remember 
it, George.” 

‘* And what do you mean by marching day?” 
I inquired. 

‘* Why,” said George, with a look that seemed 
to say he thought me very ignorant, ‘‘ why it is 
the day when we all go to the schoolhouse, and 
then we all march to the meetinghouse, and we 
have music, and we carry little flags ad 

‘* But why do you do this, George?” 

‘* Why because it is the temperance day; and J 
remember Mr. H. said last year, that we must all 
march on in the temperance-road as long as we 
lived. He said that if we drank rum, or brandy, 
or whiskey, or anything which would make us 
drunk, we should get out of the road to tempe- 
rance, and instead of marching along in that, we 
should be staggering along in the road to drunk- 
enness.” 

‘*Well, George, I hope you intend to keep in 
the temperance road. Sometimes you will be 
tempted to step out of it—perhaps they will tell 
you it is only for a little way, and that you can 
easily get back—but remember, if you are ever 
persuaded to drink ardent spirit, you will be out 
of the road which leads to prosperity, to virtue, 





and to happiness, and you will be in danger of 


taking that road which leads to misery, to sin, and 
to destruction.” 
‘* But I have put down my name.on the tempe- 
rance paper,” said George. 
** Then keep your promise, and you are safe.’’ 
Afier George had left the room, I requested 








Written for the Youth’s Companion. 
Letters to a Class in a Sabbath School, No. 9. 


I wish to lead you, my young friends, in this 
letter, to contemplate, for a few moments, the love 
of God in giving his only begotten Son to die for 
the world. For a few moments! No; dismiss 
not, I beseech you, this subject from your minds, 
until your hearts are melted into penitence; until 
love—burning, unquenchable love, is kindled in 
them, and you can feel that 
‘* Eternity’s too short to utter all His praise.” 

God’s love has been so strong, his kind care so 
unremitting, that had he never given his Son to 
die, you could not have the least shadow of excuse 
for not loving him with all the heart. But when, 
in addition to all his other acts of love, he has 
provided for you a Saviour, and that Saviour, his 
only Son, O what heart can conceive the obliga- 
tion, which rests upon you to be wholly his! 

If man had not disobeyed his Maker, there 
would have been no necd of the death of Christ: 
but man sinned and destroyed himself. Yes, 
though made in the image of God, and endowed 
with capacities for ever-increasing knowledge and 
happiness, he dared to sin. Then darkness, thick 
darkness gathered over his prospects. No vista 
to the heavenly world could he behold. Commu- 
nion with his Maker ceased.. A weight of guilt 
was pressing him down, and he knew of no deliv- 
erer. A disease, loathsome and inveterate, was 
preying upon him, and he knew of no remedy, 
no physician. His soul was in ruins. He had 
so grievously sinned against his Maker, that it 
would have been presumption to implore his for- 
giveness, and he dared not think of it. Turn 
which way he would, nothing but destruction 
awaited him. Angels could do nothing in his be- 
half. There was no hope. 

But God did not leave man in that state of utter 
hopelessness. No, he so loved the world, that he 
gave his only begotien Son, that whosoever believeth 
in him, should not perish; but have everlasting life. 
O was there ever love so pure, so deep as this! 
I know, my young friends, that you cannot fathom 
its depths, but you are none the less interested in 
it on that account: for it was you that God loved; 
it was for you that he gave his Sontodie. If any 
thing else could have answered, Christ would not 





Miss R, to give me some further particulars re- 





canine ool 


into which sin had plunged the world, that rep. 
dered such a sacrifice necessary. Think of the 
love, which has thus been manifested Pita 

you. Surely, God has loved you with an ‘aon, 
lasting love, and with loving kindness has he hoote 
endeavoring to draw you to himself. And has he 
gained any love from you? Angels love him be- 
cause his character is infinitely lovely; but he hag 
done more for you than he has for angels, jo. 
siring your happiness in this life, he has been 
continually showering down his mercies upon you 

These are too numerous to be reckoned up yet 
they are but a small part of what he has done for 
you. As you only commence your existence jn 
this world, what would it avail you, to be permit- 
ted to enjoy the most exquisite happiness the few 
days you may remain here, if no provision had 
been made for your well-being hereafter? By 
God has provided for your well-being hereafter 

and in this, he has displayed the most astonishing 
love; for when nothing less than the death of his 
only begotten Son would answer, he freely gave 
him up to die. Is not God your friend, your best 
friend? OO, then, treat him as such, and without 


delay, repent of all your former ingratitude and 
disobedience. 
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THE NURSERY. 








Written for the Youth’s Companien, 
TALK WITH MY LITTLE DAUGHTER, 


Ma, you said you would tell me something 
about Iceland. 
Well, I am ready to fulfil my promise, but get 
your work, my little daughter. 
O yes, ma, I can sew and hear, I am sure. 
Now, my dear, cannot you first tell me some- 
thing about Iceland? Youhavestudied Geography. 

Yes, ma, a little, but I don’t remember about 
that place, only I always thought it was very cold 
there; is it not very cold, ma? 
Not remarkably. I suppose the name led you 
to think so. It is not so cold a place as Green- 
land, which has a much pleasanter name. Do 
you know whether there are any mountains in 
Iceland? 
Is not Mount Hecla there? 
Yes, a celebrated volcano. 
a volcano is? 
A burning mountain. 
Right. There are a great many volcanoes in 
Iceland, which have produced a great many erup- 
tions. ; 
Were any people killed, Ma? 
Yes, a great many, besides cattle. Every 
thing, almost, was destroyed in one place, so that 
the people that were deft were forced to eat old 
shoes, ropes, &c. 

O shocking! I should hate to live in Iceland, 
I am sure. What kind of people live there? 
Are they heathen? 
No, but a very good sort of people; much bet- 
ter than some around us. When they set out on 
a journey, they move their hats from their heads, 
and implore the blessing of God upon their jour- 
ney; when they cross a'river, or any dangerous 
place, they do the same. Mr. Henderson, who 
went there to distribute bibles, says the bible was 
everywhere received with the greatest eagerness. 
Though the people are very poor, they are not as 
ignorant as in many places. The poorest are 
able to read, and write a handsome hand. In the 
long winter evenings, families assemble around 8 
good fire, with their work, while one reads aloud, 
and the head of the family often asks questions 
about what is read, which the younger ones an- 
swer. 

That is just as you do, mother. Can you think 
of any more? : 

Sometimes in the spring, great islands of ice 
come floating to their shores, from Greenland. 
These are so large, that at a distance they resem- 
ble cities, with houses, churches, etc. It is often 
the case that the Greenland bears take a ride upon 


Do you know what 





have died. Think then of the dreadful condition 


‘hese floating masses of ice. By the time they 
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et to Iceland, they are very hungry, and would 
like well to make a supper of the flesh of a puor 
Icelander; so if they see one, they are very apt 
to run after him, and how do you think he gets 
away from the hungry animals? 

{ am sure I can’t guess. 

Well, when the man finds that the bear is actu- 
ally chasing him, he throws down one of his mit- 
tens, and when the bear comes to it, he likes the 
smell of it so well, that he never leaves it until he 
has turned the thumb, and every finger inside out. 
This gives the man time to run a good piece. 
But if the bear pursues him again, he throws down 
another mitten, which the silly bear examines as 
minutely as the first, and so with the help of his 
mittens, thé Icelander generally escapes being 
eaten up by the bear. : 

I hope you have not done, mother, for I am just 
now getting very much interested. 

I will relate one circumstance more. 

Mr. Henderson met with an Iceland woman, 

and enquired of her how many children she had? 
“Four,” said she; ‘‘two are with me, and two 
with 3 those that are with God are the happi- 
est, atf@l do not feel troubled about them; I am 
only anxious that those who are with me may be 
the servants of God, so that they may by and by 
be with him too.”” 
‘ Daughter, go to school now, and remember as 
you go, that it is God who gives you this beauti- 
ful day; he looks down upon you every minute, to 
see how you spend it, and by and by he will call 
you up to him, and will examine every thing you 
do this day. 

My little girl, try to please God to-day, and 
then you will make your mother very happy indeed. 


— 














Written for the Youth’s Cumpanion. 
THE ORPHAN. 

There was once a poor girl, whose father and 
mother died, and left her an orphan. So she 
went to live with a cousin of hers, who was very 
kind to her. She was very beautiful, and a cer- 
tain king saw her and made her his queen. Her 
cousin told her not to tell the king of what nation 
she was, or to inform him of her kindred; and al- 
though she was a queen, and might do as she 
pleased, she minded all her cousin said, just as 
she used to when she lived with him. He used 
to walk about the palace, and I suppose he felt 
happy that his cousin was so well off, and so much 
honored, for she belonged to a poor despised peo- 
gle, and he was glad that she should be raised so 
high. 

The king, her husband, had taken a great fancy 
to acertain man, and raised him above all the 
princes and great people, and they all used to 
bow to him when they passed, and treat him with 
a great deal of reverence—all but the queen’s 
cousin, of whom I have just spoken, and he would 
not bow to him, or honor him in any way as the 
others did. Well, when this great man saw how 
he neglected him, he was very angry; however, 
he thought it was beneath him to take revenge 
upon one man, but he made up his mind to injure 
the people to whom he belonged, and he sought 
to kill them all. So he went and spoke to the 
king about these people, but he did’nt say a word 
about this man in particular, (who had injured 
him, as he thought.) Well, the king told him he 
might have them destroyed; so letters were sent 
all through the kingdom to that effect, and they 
were commanded to kill all, even the poor little 
children. After he had sent out this command, 
the wicked man felt quite gratified, and went to 
see the king to eat and drink with him. 

When the queen’s cousin heard the news, he 
cried, and came to the king’s gate all dressed in 
mourning, and the queen’s servants told her of it, 
and of the cruel command. Oh how grieved she 
felt, for it was her own people who were to be sac- 
rificed. Then she sent a messenger out to him 


with different clothing, and wanted him to take 
off his black garments; but he would not, and,he 
told the messenger what troubled: him, and why 





he wore them, and he went immediatcly in and 
tald the queen. Now the queen very well knew 
that if any one went in to the king except when 
he was called, he would be put to death, unless 
the king would hold out his golden sceptre to them. 
So she told her servant to tell her cousin this, and 
he answered her that she must not think to escape, 
and perhaps she had been made queen on purpcse 
to save her people. Then the poor queen made up 
her mind to ask pardon for them of the king, even 
if she lost her life in the attempt. 

So the queen put on her beautiful clothes, and 
went in to see the king. Now he loved her very 
much, and as soon as he saw her come, he held 
out the golden sceptre to her, and asked her what 
she wanted, for whatever it was he would give it 
to her, if it cost him ever so much. So she told 
the king that she had prepared a feast for him and 
the great man whom he liked so much, and she 
wanted them to come and partake of it. So they 
came, and then she asked them to come again the 
next day. This great man, the favorite of the 
king, felt very much flattered, and he went home 
and told his wife how rich he was, and how kind 
the king was to him, and that he had feasted with 
the queen that day, and was going again tomorrow, 








— 
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DEATH OF TWO 8S, SCHOLARS, 
From the Report-of Mason Street Sabbath School, 
Boston. 

It is painful to record the death of one of the 
scholars—a lad of thirteen years of age—a prom- 
ising boy—and the hope of his parents. He had 
recently entered the Sabbath school, which he 
could not before be persuaded to do. He at once 
became pleased with the employments of that de- 
lightful place, and evinced a strong desire to meet 
the wishes of his Teacher, and conform to all the 
regulations of the school. But a wise and righte- 
ous Providence interposed, and in a fatal moment 
he was suddenly cut down, and has gone to his 
account. There was an alarm of fire, on Sabbath 
evening, 29th November last. He ran to the 
door, and was cautioned and directed by his mo- 
ther nét to go out and follow the engine, as he 
had been accustomed to do. But in the ardor of 
youth, and the excitement of the moment, he dis- 
regarded a mother’s injunction, and joined the 
numbers who were attached to the engine. He 
had gone but a few steps, when he fell, and after 





and nobody had been invited but just himself—for 
all that, said he, I cannot be happy as long as the 
queen’s cousin won’t honor me. Now his wife 
was as wicked-as he was, so she said that she 
would advise him to have a gallows made, and to- 
morrow when he went to see the king, ask him to 
have the man hung on it, and then after that was 
done, he could enjoy the feast. So he did as she 
told him, and had the gallows made. 

That night the king could’nt sleep at all, and 
he commanded his servants to bring a book where 
every thing was recorded that happened in his 
kingdom of any importance, and he read in it that 
the queen’s cousin had saved the life of the king 
once when two men were going to kill him. Now 
the king knew this before, but he never thought 
till that moment that he never had rewarded him 
for such a kind act, and his.servants told him that 
nothing had ever been done for kim. Then the 
king asked who was in the house. (Now the 
great man of whom I spoke to you, had just come 
to speak to the king about hanging the queen’s 
cousin.) So they told the king that he was below. 
Well, he came in, and the king said to him, 
‘* What shall be given to the person I like best, 
and love to load with my favors?”? So he answer- 
ed, (thinking of course that it must be hinself,) 
‘* Let him have beautiful clothes, and ride upon 
the king’s horse, and have the crown put upon 
his head, and let one of the princes lead him on 
horseback through the city, and tell the people 
that this was the man whom the king delighted to 
please.”” Then the king said, ‘‘ Make haste, and 
take these beautiful clothes and the horse, and do 
as you have just said to the queen’s cousin at the 
gate.” 

Only think how the proud, hard-hearted man 
must have felt! yet he was obliged to do it—but 
as soon as he had done it, instead of going to the 
feast, he went home, ashamed and angry to tell 
his wife of it. But while he was talking to her, 
the king sent for him to come to the feast, and he 
had to obey. After he got there, the king asked 
his queen again what she wished him to do for 
her, and she spoke up boldly, and asked for her 
life, and the life of her people, for an enemy had 
tried to destroy them. Then the king asked who 
and what he was who had presumed to do such a 
thing; and she told him it was his favorite. Now 
the king was angry, and got up, and this great 
man begged for his life to the queen. Then they 
told the king of the gallows he had prepared for 
the quéen’s cousin, and he commanded them to 
take him and hang him there instead. Then the 
king gave the queen’s cousin this wicked man’s 
house, and sent out word not to have his people 
destroyed, and so Mordecai the Jew was the favor- 
ite of king Ahasuerus, in the place of wicked Haman 
and queen Esther was very happy. Isa. 




















partially rising, fell again. He retained his hold 
on the rope as long as strength allowed; but the 
noise continued, nature was exhausted, and he 
could grasp the rope no longer; The engine 
passed over his body, and so bruised and injured 
the bones of his leg, that after languishing a week, 
and suffering, at times, intense pain, at the Mas- 
sachusetts General Hospital, he was relieved from 
his sufferings by death, which, at the end, was 
sudden, and unexpected bythe physician. As an 
evidence of the regard he cherished for the Sab- 
bath school, the very first words which he uttered, 
on being conveyed, after the casualty, to his pa- 
rents’ house, were, ‘‘O, I shall not be able to be 
at Sabbath school next time.” The Superinten- 
dent cannot but remark, on closing the little no- 
tice of this young lad, how important it is, that 
children should early learn impLiciT OBEDIENCE 
to a parent’s commands; and, also, the duty and 
the wisdom of improving Sabbath evening to self- 
recollection, the reading of the Scriptures, prayer, 
and other kindred employments. Had these things 
been regarded as they ought by this lad, we should, 
in all human probability, have seen him now, with 
a grateful and smiling countenance, sitting beside 
his Teacher, and listening to his affectionate in- 
structions. 

In contrast with this, the Superintendent records 
the death of a young man, Mr. Benjamin Pray, 
of nineteen years of age, who was formerly in his 
own Bible class, and afterwards with a teacher in 
Mason street Sabbath school, who has been for 
some ycars zealously devoted to the cause of Sab- 
bath schools. When the superintendent first saw 
him in his sickness, he said to him, ‘‘ O, if I had 
felt, as I now do, when I was in your class, how 
differently should I have conducted! Oh! if young 
persons knew what a blessed thing religion is, 
they would not be so slow to embrace it. What 
should I do now, without this blessed Bible, and 
these precious hopes!” This was the strain of 
his conversation. The Teacher referred to be- 
fore, saw him several times in his sickness, and in 
a communication made to the Superintendent on 
the 12th December last, he remarks, ‘‘ In regard 
to‘his mind it was in a delightful frame. He said, 
‘I am laid here on this bed of sickness, and shall 
soon be called to die; and I trust J am prepared.’ ” 
The Teacher then remarks, ‘‘I recalled to his 
mind our precious association, as Teacher and 
pupil, in Mason Street Sabbath School, and asked 
if his feelings in regard to death, and the neces- 
sary preparation to meet it with scriptural peace, 
had changed since the days of that connection. 
He smiled, and said, ‘O yes, indeed. Then I 


thought nothing about such things.’” After some 
further remarks, he asked, what had induced him 
to give any special attention to the subject of re- 
He replied, ‘nothing but being left to 
I knew that 











ligion? 
my own reflections on this sick bed, 
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persons in consumption were seldom or never re- 
stored to health, and I thought I ought to prepare 
to die.’ I asked him what induced him to think 
he would finally be accepted with God? He an- 
swered, ‘I have applied for salvation in the way 
the Bible directs. I have cast myself on THE 
MERCY or Gop 1x Curist, as my only hope. I 
have done all that I can. I feel that my whole 
life has been devoted to self, and I have prayed 
and prayed for forgiveness, and I have felt a con- 
viction that God has heard and answered my 
prayers!’ I asked him if he did not fear in regard 
to the genuineness of his hope? He replied, ‘1 
do not think I need to.’ I told him there was a 
possibility, that, in the providence of Gop, he 
might get well again; and asked him whether he 
did not fear being again tempted to worldliness, 
and neglect of Gop? He smiled, and said, ‘O 
no; I cannot be again tempted to the world. IfI 
should get well, I should delight to pledge myself 
wholly and continually to the service of my Sa- 
viour.’ He was then seized with coughing, after 
which he resumed, in a broken manner, ‘O! if 
young men only knew the pleasures of religion, 
and the happiness of a hope in Christ!” He 
adds in a subsequent visit, ‘‘I found Benjamin 
in an extacy of happiness, and enjoying confirmed 
convictions of acceptance with God. His voice 
had become little more than a whisper. In the 
course of my remarks, I told him that a friend 
mentioned to me, that he had heard his happiness 
was so great, that he had said ‘it was a sweet 
thing to die.’ [This he said to Rev. Mr. Rogers. ] 
He replied, ‘I did say so;’ and turning his eyes 
upward, with a serene and devotional look, he 
added, ‘ How sweet a thing to die.’ He said, ‘I 
have been thinking to-day how you used to try to 
save my soul, and how I used to leave the school, 
and think no more about it. I am desirous of 
seeing as many of my young friends as I can, be- 
fore 1 die. Perhaps I might do them some good.’ 
I read to him several hymns from the Church 
Psalmody, (589, 608, 609, 613, 615.) He lay 
very calm while I read them, giving utterance to 
his feelings at intervals, and especially during the 
reading of the last one, by saying ‘beautiful! 
beautiful!’ The last time I saw him was on the 
8th of December. He was too feeble to say 
much, but desired me to make some remarks. 
When I closed, while several members of the fam- 
ily, and myself, with a young friend who came 
with me, were surrounding the bed, he said, 
‘ Now, while so many friends are with me, though 
I love you all, I should like to be taken away. 
It would be a source of happiness to know that I 
should die to-night.’ He soon had his desire. 
On the 10th he expired, calmly breathing out his 
soul to him who gave it.”’ 
‘¢ How sweet to lie passive in Gon’s hands, 
And know no will but His!” 
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LETTER FROM SIBERIA, 

A gentleman in Boston has kindly communicated for the Youth’s 
Companion, the following interesting letter, which he received 
from his brother in Russia: — 

Translation of a Letler from the nalive convert Shagdur, 
to Rev. W. Swan, Missionary. 
To W. Swan. 

My pear Sir,—While you and I are still by 
the merciful providence of our Saviour Jesus 
Christ, alive and in health, I desire to lay one lit- 
tle matter before you. It pleased God to give me 
lately a son, and it has now pleased him to re- 
move the child from me. Every day I think that 
one member of my body has been taken to heaven, 
and this thought is like a sweet savour in my 
heart; and when I think of my dear child as one 
of the countless assembly who are singing the 
praises of Christ in heaven, my heart longs to go 
up and join them. But although this child—a 
part of myself, is‘now separated from me, I hope 
through my Saviour’s power and mercy, one day 
to meet it in glory. 

Now, sir, when my little William was born, 





the neighbors came in, bringing to it gifis—some 
gave one kopeck, some two, and so on—in all, 
forty kopecks. [Equal to 8 cents.] When the 
child died, I did not know what to do with this 
money, but at length a thought came to me, which 
gave joy to my heart, and about this I write these 
few lines. Among the many letters which go to 
make up the words pot nts | in the New Testa- 
ment printed for the instruction of heathen nations, 
the word —* (tonilgakchi,) is often repeated. 
Now, although these forty kopecks may not suffice 
to pay for more than the expense of the dot over 
the letter n in the word tonilgakchi, I beg you to 
accept my little friend William’s money for that 
purpose. Dear Sir, do not refuse it. I have not 
given it for vou, but I have given it to print the 
dot over a letter in the name of my Saviour; and 
may this be a little memorial of my infant, for the 
benefit of my dear friends who are yet without 
Christ. I remain your scholar, 
(signed) Suacpur, THE son or Kenar. 


I hope the foregoing letter will yet meet the eye 
of many a bereaved parent, to whom it may not 
have occurred to present to the Lord in the form 
of an offering to his cause, whatever belonged to 
some dear departed child, or whatever they had 
destined to be that child’s portion, had the Lord 
been pleased to continue it in their embrace; and 
perhaps the reading of this simple effusion of a 
heart but lately emerged from the degradation of 
a heathen state, and which has found a sweet sol- 
ace under its bereavement, in devoting the child’s 
mite to the Lord, may induce some to ‘‘ go and do 
likewise.”’ Some may be able far to surpass this 
offering. Some parents may present, as having 
belonged to some dear departed infant, what may 
be enough to print not merely the dot over a let- 
ter, but the whole of the Saviour’s precious name 
in some heathen tongue—others a whole verse— 
others an entire book—others an edition of the 
New Testament—or of the whole Bible. 

1 shall send the identical pieces of money com- 
posing the 40 kopecks, by the first opportunity to 
England, and I think it would be well to deposit 
them in the Missionary Museum, or in some other 
sujtable place, until they are redeemed by some 
friend or friends, for the use of the cause, in the 
current coin of Great Britain. They consist of 
24 pieces of copper of different kinds, and I think 
they should not be exchanged for less than a sove- 
reign each. (signed) W. Swan. 

Khoden, Siberia, 24th August, 1835. 


* The original word is given in the letter, but we have not the 
type used in the Siberian language, to print it. 
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JUVENILE TEMPERANCE SOCIETIES. 


** A youth” writes us from Newburyport, under date 
of the 15th March, as follows:— 


Tread with pleasure of children’s Temperance meet- 
ings in Boston. I would add that a Juvenile Tempe- 
rance Society has just been formed in Newhuryport. 
They are few and weak, but I trust through God?s 
grace they will grow strong. ‘They need encourage- 
ment, and I wish you would give them some. I wish 
you would devote a small part of your dear paper to 
Temperance. God only knows what good such Juve- 
nile ‘Temperance Societies may do towards preserving 
our youth from drunkards’ graves. Yours. 

The Youth’s Magazine, published in Cincinnati, 
Ohio, contains the following Communication :— 


Mr. Brarnerp,—When you were up here, you 
wished me to write to you something about the Youth’s 
Temperance Society at Troy. We have a meeting 
once in two or three months—the members increase 
at every meeting. Ido not exactly know the number 
cf members at this tine.—Some have recently remov- 
ed; but [think the number is from 180 to 200. We 
have addresses from some of the members at every 
meeting. Perhaps it would be pleasant to you to hear 
that two of the number have expressed a hope in 
Christ. Yours respectfully, N. A. T 

Troy, Ohio, Feb. 24, 


We woulkl refer our readers to an article in this 





week’s Companion, entitled ‘* Marching Day.” Our 


A 


limits will not permit our publishing more this week; 
but we shall keep the request of our young friend in 
mind, and communicate’such information to encourage 
temperance efforts as we may be able to obtain, 

se Mother,” said a little girl lately, ** will it make me 
burn houses, if I wash my hands in rum?” 

She had heard it said of Russell and Crocket, the in- 
cendiaries, (who set fire in the night, to a house in 
Boston, containing twenty families, and had that day 
been hung for the crime of arson,) that they did it after 
they had been drinking rum—and that rum probab| 

: nahh nee y 
made them do it. Now if this is a fact, it is true, ag 
the little girl supposes, that ram makes people burn 
houses, as much as it makes them commit murder, 
and many other crimes which it is known to have 
occasioned. Let our youth ponder on these facts, 
until they feel it their duty to put forth all their ener. 
gies in the temperance cause. 

If you saw a boy with a knife attempting to cut his 
throat, or murder his brother, or setting fire to a house 
full of people—would you not try to stop him? Well, 
if drinking rum prepares people to do such deeds, 
who would not do all in his power to prevent intem- 
perance—and thereby prevent the dreadful crimes 
which it occasions? Every one who pledges himself, 
and adheres to it, that he will drink no intoxicating |i- 
quor, secures himself from such a ruinous influence, 

To this we would add, the following ‘anecdote, as 
an example of what one boy can do, to promote the 
cause of ‘Temperance. It is copied from the §,§. 
Advocate, published in Gilmanton, N. H. We hope 
soon to hear of the example being followed by many. 

Mr. Editor,—When passing through the town of 
R. , a few days since, I became familiar with an 
interesting little boy, not quite eight yearsold. George 
, for that was his name—was a strong advocate 
for the Temperance cause, and it being a day or two 
after the meeting of the Tee-Totalers, George took 
the paper to obtain signers. He came to me witha 
cheerful countenance, and said, ** I have got ten names 
to-day.”? ‘*Ten names for what?” ‘* Not to drink 
any thing,”? was the answer.—‘* May they not takea 
little rum??? “* No.?—** Wine??? ** No.”—** Cider?” 
‘© No, nothing that gets folks drunk.”? George’s paper 
was headed by their good minister,—and when I saw 
him a day or two after, he had by his own exertion 
obtained thirty-eight names. It was interesting to see 
a child of this age so earnestly engaged to suppress an 
evil which those of a riper age had labored years to 
cherish. Indeed it must he a time of reform, if chil- 
dren and youth are thus engaged in the cause of Tem- 
perance. I should be glad to finda little George A——. 
in every place. M. 
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Written for the Youth’s Campanion 
The Child and the Dead Bird. 


Child, why is thy bosom swelling 
With emotion ill suppress’d? 
Why the tear-drop slowly willing, 
Dropping gently on thy breast? 
Ah! I see the cause of sorrow, 
Though in vain thou try’st to speak; 
Nor unfitly dost thou borrow 
Cause of grief to pale thy cheek. 
That sweet bird, so sadly lying 
Dead and ruffled on the ground, 
Lately through the air was flying, 
Pouring music all around. 
Gayly on thy listening ear 
Fell its sweet, melodious song; 
Brightly in the sunbeam clear 
Glanced its radiant plumes along. 
But the deadly bow was bended, 
Swift the unerring arrow sped ;— 
Now its life of joy is ended— 
Beautious bird! O thou art dead! 
And thou weepest, child, that ever 
Aught so beautiful should die; 
That a pang its life should sever 
From the joyance of the sky. 
Ever weep for those in sadness, 
Sympathize with all things fair‘ 
For in sorrow there’s a gladness, 





Sweeter than gay pleasures are. 
Hallowell. 





